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rid- First Report on the 86th Congress Senate Rules 


“In this country the major [political] parties have no 
consistent ideology. The most decisive political struggles 
among us are the struggles within each party to determine 
its leadership and direction. The overlap as between par- 
ties in outlook and policy is remarkable and often the 
chief differences between prominent leaders of the two 
parties are over very marginal issues of strategy as these 
are seen in the light of regional differences.”” Thus wrote 
John C. Bennett in his new book, Christians and the State, 
and the quotation is here given as supplying one clue for 
understanding of the 86th Congress early in 1959. The 
book (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958. $4.50) 
will be reviewed in an early issue of this SERVICE. 

There are many new faces in this, the largest Congress 


The battle over the previous Senate Rule 22, providing 
that cloture of debate could be voted only by a majority 
of two-thirds of the members of the body, was short. The 
Senate by a vote of 67 to 28 defeated an amendment by 
Senator Paul H. Douglas, of Illinois, providing that de- 
bate might be closed by a vote of a majority of the mem- 
bers. It then rejected, 58 to 38, a proposal by Senator 
Thurston B. Morton, of Kentucky, providing that cloture 
might be voted by three-fifths of the members present 
and voting. The Senate then voted, 72 to 22, to approve 
the amendent of Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, of Texas, 
providing that cloture may be invoked ‘by two-thirds of 
the Senators present and voting, that cloture may apply 
to motions to consider amendments to the Senate rules, 


ha ever to convene. It is the largest because of the admis- ym that the se of jaw —— shall continue from a 

Gon of Alaska. There are now 36 Senators and 496 Rap- a 
ives. And, ys, the American peo- 

‘ory with those of the South on these issues, and it is widely 


ple sent to Washington many people not endorsed by the 
00. President in the 1958 Congressional campaign. The 

Democratic majorities are large in both houses. But, 
as is noted above, the parties often divide on the great 
re | issues. Experience in the early weeks of the 86th Con- 


believed that this was arranged by time-honored methods. 
It is expected that later in the session Southern Senators 
will support proposals of special interest to the West. 


State of Union and World 


this J 8f¢8S confirms earlier generalizations. In these weeks, di- The President’s Message on the State of the Union re- 
ean visions among the Republicans . leadership gr ferred frequently to the state of the world. In this Mes- 
and Te sage, the President followed precedent and gave sugges- 

ee ee ee y P tions with respect to what ought to be done about present 


hat tion, it has been observed that while the Republicans of 
the Senate seem to have become more liberal than in the 
last session, the Republicans of the House seem to be 


conditions. The “bitter lessons” of our international re- 
lations, said the President, are such that while we seek 
to strengthen the institutions of peace, we must “main- 


to is tain forces of great power and flexibility.” The Commu- 
ongress has very few member 
cts old isolationist on is- nists generally disregard their pledges and thus are the 
ved Thus th en ‘“ snene tor greatest obstacles to success in substituting the rule of 
ally law for rule by force.” “Our formidable air striking 
ead guarantee Ge forces are a powerful deterrent to general war. Large 
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nge “Modern weapons are exceedingly expensive.” With 
van age irst Report on the 86th Congress an increase in population of about 3,000,000 persons a 
ion Page 5 Action Completed in the 85th Congress year, “other governmental costs are bound to mount.” 
ur- Page Ponsign Polley? The President said that he plans to have a committee 
the Page Wow to “update and supplement, in the light of continuous 
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The President also said, among many other matters, 
that he would ask Congress to amend the Employment 
Act of 1946 “to make it clear that government intends to 
use all appropriate means to protect the buying power of 
the dollar.” 

While the President referred to the high costs of new 
weapons, he did not mention specifically the cost of 
schools or housing or medical research. 


The Budget 


The President asks that “new obligational authority” 
be limited to $77,000,000,000 in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and estimates that receipts will be about 
this amount. This would be a “big change” from the pic- 
ture contemplated for the year ending June 30, 1959. For 
this vear a deficit of some $13,000,000,000 is now esti- 
mated. 

The President asks that expenditures be reduced by 
some $4,000,000,000 and believes that the current recov- 
ery in business will be of such scope that receipts will 
rise to the extent of $9,000,000,000. 

The President foresees savings by elimination of one 
portion of the soil bank, by discontinuing the temporary 
expenditures to assist the state unemployment compensa- 
tion funds and reduced federal obligations for housing. 
(In the State of the Union Message he said he favored 
raising interest rates on mortgages so as to enlarge pri- 
vate enterprise in the housing sector of the economy.) 

But just before the Budget Message went to Congress 
it was reported that the estimated number of unemployed 
workers exceeded 4,000,000 and was again approximately 
at the level of September, 1958. Undoubtedly there will 
be interest in this issue in 1959. 

The President also asked for increases in the federal 
tax on gasoline and in first-class postal rates. 

A year ago the President estimated receipts of $74,- 
400,000,000 and expenditures of $73,900,000,000. Now 
it is estimated that receipts will be about $68,000,000,000. 
and expenditures will be about $81,000,000,000. This 
may illustrate how “tenuous” budget estimates have been 
in the past. 


Annual Economic Report 


In the annual Economic Report that the President is 
required to send to Congress, he said that the economy 
showed evidence of strong recovery, but asked for a “re- 
lentless war” against inflation. He noted that wages and 
prices advanced even during the recent recession. He 
repeated an item in the Message on the State of the Union 
that he would ask Congress to amend the Employment Act 
of 1946 so as to require action to stabilize prices as well 
as to promote high levels of employment and production. 

The President said that in December, 1958, the num- 
ber of unemployed (estimated at 4,100,000 persons) was 
equal to 6.1 percent of the labor force, while before the 
recession the persons unemployed were from 4 to 4.4 per- 
cent of the labor force. 

The President reported that economists in the govern- 
ment generally looked for “good but not spectacular” eco- 
nomic improvement in 1959, and that 1960 would be a 
better year than 1959, 

The President recommended that the anti-trust laws 
be made more strict, including the granting of broad 
powers to federal agencies to investigate or prevent busi- 
ness mergers. 


Aid for Depressed Areas in U. S. 


In 1958 President Eisenhower vetoed a bill providing 
broad federal aid to the depressed areas, an action that 


to 


was not relished by all Republican candidates for Congress, 
The bill vetoed would have authorized various appropria- 
tions totaling $279,500,000. It would have established 
an Area Redevelopment Administration in the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency with authority to designate 
rural and industrial areas for redevelopment. It would 
have set up two revolving loan funds of $100,000,000 
each for industrial and rural areas; authorized grants of 
$75,000,000 a year for improvement and construction of 
public facilities in the designated areas; and authorized 
an annual appropriation of $4,500,000 to provide for tech- 
nical assistance to agencies in the areas. 

The Administration in 1958 asked for a program au- 
thorizing appropriations of $51,500,000, and the Presj- 
dent said that in 1959 he would ask for legislation “more 
soundly conceived” than the measure which Congress 
passed. Preliminary discussions in the Administration 
early in 1959, indicated that a request would be made 
for a program calling for $53,000,000 to aid the areas 
with high unemployment. 

On January 27 Paul H. Douglas, of Illinois, for him- 
self and 38 co-sponsors (five of them Republicans) intro- 
duced S. 722, patterned closely on the measure vetoed 
last year by the President. The bill calls for authoriza- 
tion of $300,000,000 in loans and $79,000,000 in grants. 
The program would particularly aid underdeveloped rural 
areas of the U. S., and depressed industrial centers, such 
as textile towns and cities, coal regions, railroad communi- 
ties, cities with farm machinery and ordinance plants. The 
bill is referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, Senator A. Willis Robertson, of Virginia, chair- 
man, 

In the House, Representative Brent Spence, chairman 
of the House Committee on Banking and Currency, in- 
troduced an identical bill, HR. 3505, which is to be con- 
sidered by that Committee. 

Civil Rights 

Among many civil rights proposals, Senator Lyndon B. 
Johnson, of Texas, the Senate majority leader, sponsors 
a four-point bill, S. 499. This measure would grant spe- 
cific power to the Attorney General to issue subpoenas 
in seeking enforcement of the right to vote; would ex- 
tend the life of the Civil Rights Commission until Janu- 
ary 31, 1961; would provide penalties for interstate trans- 
portation of explosives for use in the bombing of public 
buildings; and would establish a Community Relations 
Service for the purpose of mediating and conciliating lo- 
cal disputes over civil rights on a voluntary basis. 

A broader measure has been introduced by Senator 
Paul H. Douglas, of Illinois, with 13 Democrats and four 
Republicans as co-sponsors. This is S. 810, and is known 
as the liberals’ bill. It would give strong expression to 
Congressional endorsement of the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion on desegregation of the public schools in 1954. It 
would also provide for federal grants to aid local school 
districts deprived of state financing because of state laws 
designed to block integration. It would empower the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare to draw up de- 
segregation plans for communities failing to make prac- 


tical transitions toward integration, and would authorize - 


the Attorney General to seek injunctions to enforce such 
plans. It would empower the Attorney General to obtain 
injunctions on behalf of persons complaining that they 
are deprived of their civil rights when these persons are 
unable to initiate court proceedings on their own behalf. 
The same bill was introduced last year and died in com- 
mittee. 
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The bills mentioned above are referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, James O. Eastland, of Mississippi, 
chairman. 

The President’s seven-point civil rights program occu- 
pies middle ground between the Johnson and Douglas 
measures. The President asked for a two-year extension 
of the life of the Civil Rights Commission ; legislation to 
make it a federal offense to obstruct court orders in 
school integration cases; expansion of federal authority 
to investigate cases of bombing of churches and schools; 
granting of specific power to the Attorney General to in- 
spect federal election records; “a temporary program of 
financial and technical aid to state and local agencies to 
assist them in making the necessary adjustment required 
by school desegregation decisions” ; legislation to author- 
ize temporary provisions for educating children of mili- 
tary personnel when public schools are closed [the last 
evidently referring to the recent situation in Norfolk, Va., 
where a large naval base is located}. 


Senator Everett M. Dirksen, of Illinois, and others 
sponsor the following bills embodying the President's 
recommendations on civil rights: S.955, $.956, S.957, 
and S.960, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary ; 
$958, and S.959, referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


Anti-Bombing Bills 

H.R. 15, introduced by Emanuel Celler, N. Y., is one 
of the anti-bombing bills. It is referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary of which Mr. Celler is chairman. 


The bill would add a new section to the Criminal Code 
of the United States, making it a federal crime to import 
into the United States or to transport in interstate com- 
merce any explosive “with the knowledge and intent” that 
it will be used in violation of federal or state law; or to 
possess in violation of any federal or state law, any ex- 
plosive imported into the United States or transported 
in interstate commerce. 


A bill with similar purposes was introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senators Kenneth B. Keating and Jacob K. Javits, 
both of New York, and others (S.120). Messrs. Keating 
and Javits traveled together through the South after num- 
erous bombings of buildings had occurred. The bills are 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, James O. 
Eastland, of Mississippi, chairman. 


Housing 


S. 57, introduced by Senator John Sparkman, of Alaba- 
ma, has been passed by the Senate. The bill would provide 
for more liberal terms than now prevail to purchasers of 
homes whose mortgages are insured by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, particularly on houses with a market 
value of more than $15,000. It would authorize federal 
participation in new public housing of 35,000 units per 
year for two years. (The President has asked for no ex- 
tension of public housing.) For slum-clearance grants to 
ities, $350,000,000 a year for six years would be author- 
ied. A greatly liberalized mortagage insurance program 
would be provided on “housing for the elderly.” The bill 
would also authorize loans of $300,000,000 to colleges for 
housing, and of $150,000,000 directly to veterans for 
housing loans. 

In the House of Representatives, Albert Rains, of Ala- 
bama, has introduced HR. 2357, a bill in some respects 
similar to the Senate measure, but in other sections mak- 
Ing more extensive provisions. It has been approved by 
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the Committee on Banking and Currency, Brent Spence. 
of Kentucky, chairman. 

The Administration housing bill (S. 612) provided 
for expenditures on a considerably lower scale. For “ur- 
ban renewal” the measure would authorize grants over 
a six-year period in sums of $250,000,000 each for the 
first three years and $200,000,000 each for the next three 
years. The Administration also seeks to move toward re- 
ductions in the federal share of urban renewal projects 
until the ratio of federal to local funds would become 
50-50. At present the relation is two-thirds federal funds 
and one-third local. The Administration bill omits new 
authorization for public housing, thus providing for the 
end of the federal program when authorizations of past 
years expire. The President asks for new money for loans 
for college housing to the extent of $200,000,000 for one 
year, but no extension beyond that. 


Federal Aid for Education 


The National Defense Education Act of 1958 is sum- 
marized in the section below, “Action Completed.” 


Early in 1959, 27 Senators from both parties put their 
names on S. 2, a bill which would provide $25.00 per 
school-age child in all states the first year, advancing the 
amounts to $50 per child in 1960, $75 in 1961, $100 in 
each fiscal year thereafter. The states would be free to 
determine what proportions of the allotment they would 
use for salaries of teachers and for construction of pub- 
lic school buildings. The total federal cost would advance 
from $1,085,000,000 in 1959-60 to $4,745,900,000 in 1962- 
63. While the states would receive equal amounts per 
school-age child the first three years, allotments begin- 
ning the fourth year would be subject to changes accord- 
ing to prescribed indices “of state and local effort” in the 
support of public schools. The bill is referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Lister Hill, of 
Alabama, chairman. Public hearings have been held. 


In the House of Representatives an identical bill (H.R. 
22) was introduced by Lee Metcalf, of Montana, and was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor, 
Graham H. Barden, of North Carolina, chairman. 


The President’s education program, presented Febru- 
ary 10, calls for federal grants to assist in “debt-service” 
in such a way that the federal government would not be 
required to make any cash payments during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960. The program is two-fold: 


1. A school construction bill would encourage the erec- 
tion of public elementary and secondary schools in states 
wishing to cooperate by matching federal grants to 
“needy” school districts for their financing operations. 
The states would determine the “needy” districts, and 
then the federal government would pay one-half the 
“debt-service” on the bonds to be issued if the states 
would pay the other half. Federal participation would be 
subject to annual review during the life time of a bond 
issue. The maximum federal contribution per year would 
be $85,000,000 over a 25-year period. The measure is 
S. 1016 sponsored by Senators Saltonstall, of Massachu- 
setts and Prouty, of Vermont; and H.R. 4267 introduced 
by Representative Peter Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey. 


2. A college facilities bill would provide for federal 
debt-retirement assistance to public and private (including 
church-related) colleges issuing bonds not tax exempt. 
Federal participation would be permitted for bond issues 
to finance construction of dormitories, classrooms, li- 
braries, laboratories, and other facilities. The maximum 
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federal contribution per year would be $25,000,000. The 
Senate bill is S. 1016, also sponsored by Senators Salton- 
stall and Prouty; the House bill is H.R. 4268, sponsored 
by Representative Frelinghuysen. 

The program is being considered by the Committees 
noted above. 


Labor Reform and Relations 

On January 27, the President sent a special message to 
Congress, asking for labor legislation to deal with cor- 
ruption, public financial reporting by unions, and the ex- 
tension of the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Law on 
secondary boycotts and regulation of picketing for the 
purpose of labor organization. The provisions are em- 
bodied in the following bill, referred as noted below: 
S. 748, to Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Lister 
Hill, of Alabama, chairman. 

Earlier Senators John F. Kennedy, of Massachusetts, 
and Sam J. Ervin, Jr., of North Carolina, introduced 
S. 505, a bill which, say its sponsors, is confined mainly 
to anti-corruption procedures, but contains amendments 
of the Taft-Hartley Law said to be approved by large sec- 
tions of organized labor. The bill is also referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


Commission on Country Life 


The year 1959 marks the 50th anniversary of the re- 
port of the Commission on Country Life appointed by 
Theodore Roosevelt. Senators Alexander Wiley, of Wis- 
consin, Thurston B. Morton, of Kentucky, and Karl 
Mundt, of South Dakota, have introduced S. 265, a bill to 
establish another Commission on Country Life for the 
purpose of appraising aspects of the current situation in 
rural communities. The bill is referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, Allen J. Ellender, of Lou- 
isiana, chairman, Hearings on a similar bill were held by 
the House Committee on Agriculture in 1958. 


Agriculture 


In a special message, January 29, President Eisenhower 
called on Congress to repeal much of the system of price 
supports in effect since 1933 and amended from time to 
time. He asked for abandonment of the parity standard 
on the 1910-14 base, and for use of price supports in re- 
lation to averages for three recent years. He asked for 
discretionary power to fix price supports at between 75 
per cent and 90 per cent of average market prices of 
three succeeding years on farm products eligible for sup- 
ports. He said he had in mind a “food for peace” plan 
by which surplus American food would be used more 
positively than at present for the well-being of the peo- 
ples of the free world. 

The President said that present attempts to control pro- 
duction had not brought control, that in spite of acreage 
reductions the revolution in farm technology had brought 
forth bumper crops. He referred to the high costs of stor- 
ing surpluses and of losses incurred in their sale. He 
asked for expansion of research that will emphasize dis- 
tribution and utilization of farm crops, now that the on- 
rush of science has brought on great abundance. 

These proposals are to be considered by the following 
Committees on Agriculture: House, Harold D. Cooley, 
of North Carolina, chairman; Senate, Allen J. Ellender, 
of Louisiana, chairman. 


The Administration and Health 


An analysis of the President’s budget recommendations 
with respect to health was made by Howard A. Rusk, a 


physician and a member of the staff of The New Yor, 
Times, in that newspaper, February 1. Dr. Rusk’s con. 
clusions were as follows: “It is significant that in his 
budget proposals for 1960, the President has proposed 
. . . drastic reductions in federal grants for construction 
of hospitals and research facilities and has proposed no 
increase for medical research. It is disturbing that in do- 
ing so, no attempt was made to analyze the key factors 
of national interest and explain the logic in terms of the 
national interest underlying this decision.” 


The President referred to a report by “eminently quali- 
fied” consultants, received in the summer of 1958, on the 
matter of research by the National Institutes of Health, 
and said that the report was receiving “an intensive 
study.” However, Dr. Rusk says that ten “eminently 
qualified” persons had asked for considerable expansion 
of government expenditures for medical research after 
“exhaustive study.” But the President’s response, so far, 
has been to recommend no increases in federal grants 
either for medical research or for construction of research 
facilities, writes Dr. Rusk. 


International Medical Research 


A resolution providing for the creation of an eighth 
institute among the present National Institutes of Health, 
one for International Medical Research, has been intro- 
duced by Senator Lister Hill, of Alabama—S.]. Res. 41, 
referred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
of which the Senator is chairman. Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey, of Minnesota, is a co-sponsor, and it is re- 
ported that a bi-partisan group of 54 Senators has al- 
ready given approval. The title of the bill is “Health for 
Peace Act.” In the course of remarks published in the 
Congressional Record Senator Hill said that the proposed 
Institute would deal principally with the setting up of ma- 
chinery in the United States for the purpose of facili- 
tating cooperation by persons engaged in medical research 
with persons with similar responsibilities in other nations. 
Senator Hill had introduced a somewhat similar bill in 
the closing days of the 85th Congress. Hearings were held 
in February, 1959. 


Loyalty and Security 


In 1958 Congress seemed not to be preoccupied with 
loyalty and security measures. However, the House passed 
a bill (S. 1411) which would have extended the federal 
employe security program to cover non-sensitive as well 
as sensitive positions, and would thus have countermanded 
the effects of the Supreme Court decision in the case of 
Cole v. Young, which limited the program to employes 
in sensitive positions. The bill was almost passed by the 
Senate, too, in routine fashion, in the closing hours. The 
measure was not requested by the Administration. 

At this writing the Department of Justice, which had 
previously taken no initiative, has announced that it will 
recommend a bill on the loyalty and security program. 


Passports 


In June, 1958, the Supreme Court decided that the Sec- 
retary of State did not have authority to withhold pass- 
ports because of the affiliations of the applicants. The 
—_ was summarized in this Service, November 22, 

The Administration then asked for prompt action on 
legislation already pending which would have spelled out 
the powers of the Secretary of State so as to give him 
discretion to deny passports even on the basis of secret 
information not subject to review by the courts. In Au- 
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t the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations closed 
hearings and postponed further consideration of the mat- 
ter until 1959. At this writing the Committee had not 
taken up the proposal. 

Foreign Aid 


For various items under “foreign aid” the President’s 
budget message asked for $3,930,000,000 in new authori- 
zations, including $1,600,000,000 in military aid. This 
money might be spent in fiscal 1960 or in future years. 
Some of the current spending comes from funds author- 
ied in previous years. In addition to the military assis- 
tance, the President asked for $700,000,000 for the “‘de- 
velopment loan fund,” $835,000,000 for “defense sup- 

rt,” $211,000,000 for technical cooperation, and $584,- 
000,000 for other assistance and contingencies. Foreign 
aid measures will be considered by the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, J. W. Fulbright, of Arkansas, chair- 
man; and by the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Thomas E, Morgan, of Pennsylvania, chairman. 


Action Completed in the 85th Congress 
Notes on selected items follow: 


Textile-labeling law 

A new textile-labeling law (P.L. 85-897), long sought 
by consumer organizations and organized labor, will re- 
quire that all clothing, curtains, rugs, and other textiles 
must be labeled to show the proportion of each fiber. The 
Federal Trade Commission is authorized to work out and 
publish regulations. 


Retail Price of Automobiles 


Responding to many public demands Congress passed a 
bill, now Public Law 85-506, which requires a dealer sell- 
ing automobiles to display on a label of a new car the 
suggested retail price and pertinent information concern- 
ing the cost of accessories and of transportation. For 
some years there had been many complaints from buyers 
to the effect that many dealers exaggerated the retail price 
so as to make it appear that the buyers were receiving 
larger than actual trade-in allowance or discounts. 


The National Defense Education Act 


The new Defense Education Act (P.L. 85-864) au- 
thorizes an extensive program of loans, grants, guidance 
and counseling services. A four-year program of student 
loans totaling $295,000,000 is authorized. Institutions 
wishing to cooperate must match 10 percent of the fed- 
eral funds to be allocated. An eligible student to whom 
money will be lent will repay loans, beginning one year 
after graduation, and pay interest at the rate of three per- 
cent. He will be required to take an oath of allegiance, 
and also one stating that he is not a member of or sup- 
porter of an organization advocating the overthrow of the 
U. S. government by violence or by illegal or unconsti- 
tutional means. Private non-profit colleges, including 
church-related institutions, may participate. 

Federal funds are also made available for testing stu- 
dents “to determine student abilities and aptitudes,” and 
the Commissioner of Education is authorized to arrange 
and pay for the costs of such testing of students in pri- 
vate or sectarian secondary schools in such states where 
the state educational authority is not authorized for pro- 
viding this service to schools not tax-supported. 

For science equipment and services the federal govern- 
ment is authorized to make grants for $75,000,000 a year 
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for four years to the states, but states wishing to partici- 
pate must match federal funds. The aim is to strengthen 
the teaching of science, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guages by providing new equipment and services. Non- 
public elementary schools are authorized to borrow money 
directly from the federal government for purchase of such 
equipment. 

Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick has 
called attention to President Eisenhower’s statement on 
signing the bill—that it is an emergency, short-term 
measure to strengthen our national defense. 


Reciprocal Trade 


Congress extended executive authority to negotiate re- 
ciprocal trade agreements for four years, until June 30, 
1962, making this the longest period of extension ever 
voted for this program begun in 1934 under President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of State Cordell Hull. While 
making the long extension, Congress spelled out 
broader grounds than in former laws for industries to 
appeal to the U. S. Tariff Commission for findings of in- 
jury or to the office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
for import barriers. The terms of the new extension 
(P.L. 85-686) are believed to be such, however, as to en- 
able the United States to participate in an effective way 
with other nations that are members of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade and also to negotiate with the 
nations in the newly established European Common Mar- 
ket. 


Humane Slaughter 


Effective June 30, 1960, federal agencies are prohibited 
by the terms of Public Law 85-765, from purchasing meat 
from slaughterers who fail to use humane methods. The 
Secretary of Agriculture was required to promulgate rules 
and regulations by March 1, 1959. Ritualistic slaughter 
is exempt from the terms of the act. 


Milk Program 


The Department of Agriculture is authorized, until 
June 30, 1961, to spend $75,000,000 a year to make sur- 
plus milk available to public and nonpublic schools (ele- 
mentary and secondary) and to nursery schools, child 
care centers, settlement houses, and summer camps (Pub- 
lic Law 85-478). 


Hungarian Refugees 


Congress belatedly provided (P.L. 85-559) a process 
whereby the 32,000 Hungarian refugees, who came to this 
country on a temporary basis without the right of perma- 
nent residence, may gain permanent entry and the even- 
tual right of naturalization. 


Chemical Additives to Food 
The Federal Food and Drug Administration is granted 
new powers by Public Law 85-929 to prohibit the use 
of unsafe additives in food introduced in interstate com- 
merce. The Administration now controls the use of such 
ree before the food is processed, beginning March 
, 1959. 


White House Conference on Aging 

Provision is made in Public Law 85-908 for the hold- 
ing in 1961 of a White House Conference on Aging, in- 
cluding financial support of state conferences prior to 
the national one. 
Teachers of Mentally Retarded Children 

Expenditure of up to $1,000,000 a year for the next 
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ten years was voted to states and to public and private 
nonprofit institutions of higher learning to encourage the 
establishment of training programs for teachers of men- 
tally retarded children (Public Law 85-926). 
Inspection of Poultry 

On January 1, 1959, inspection of poultry introduced 
in interstate commerce by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture became effective, under legislation previously 
completed. At the time that federal meat inspection was 
begun very little poultry was sold in interstate commerce. 


The present law followed agitation by consumer and labor 
organizations. 


New Directions in Foreign Policy? 


The election of 1958 wrought “a great change” opening 
up avenues for ‘“‘new directions” in foreign policy, it is 
written in Worldview, November, 1958, published by the 
Church Peace Union, 170 E. 64th St., New York 21, 
N. Y. It appears that the “hard-core, stand-pat, isolation- 
ist” group in the Senate has been eliminated. “It is doubt- 
ful . . . that in electing an overwhelmingly Democratic 
Senate and House... , the American voters were reg- 
istering a coherent repudiation of past U. S. policies and 
demanding new principles for the future.” But at least 
“possibilities for redirection” are now on the horizon, al- 
though they do not mean drastic change. “There will al- 
most surely be changes in emphasis, and these changes, 
though they may be subtle, could make all the difference 
for the cause of freedom in the Cold War.” 

Several possibilities “‘suggest themselves” : 

It may be possible at least to debate the wisdom of 
our policy on Communist China and to talk about recog- 
nition. 

Emphasis on economic vs. military aid may receive 
more sympathetic consideration by the new Congress. 

There may at least be thorough discussion of allowing 
the Executive Branch “greater freedom in its economic 
policies toward countries behind the Iron Curtain.” 

“The next two years, given the Congress that has been 
elected, should be a time for constructive redirections., 
for flexibility, imagination, and hope.” 


New Social Security Provisions 


The amendments to the social security law in 1958 will 
affect almost every American family. 

The amendments brought higher benefit checks, begin- 
ning in February, 1959, to the millions of men, women, 
and children now receiving monthly old-age, survivors’, 
and disability benefits. 

The amendments also increased the social security tax, 
beginning January 1, on the earnings of the 74,000,000 
people whose work now counts toward social security 
benefits. 

In addition, changes in a number of existing eligibility 
requirements made benefits pavable to many more thou- 
sands of individuals and families. 

The average increase for retired workers now receiving 
social security old-age insurance benefits is about 7 per- 
cent. 

Payments to retired workers aged 65 or over ranged in 
the past from $30 to $108.50. Under the new amend- 
ments, the minimum retirement payment for those now 
on the benefit rolls will be $33, and the maximum $116. 
The maximum for a retired worker and his wife is in- 
creased from $162.80 to $174. 


Payments to those receiving benefits as dependents an¢ 
survivors are also increased by amounts up to 7 per 
effective with the checks delivered in February. However, 
where several members of one family are receiving pay. 
ments, each person may not get a full 7 percent increase 
The maximum payment to a family, formerly $200, jg 
now $254. 


The increase in the checks of people drawing old-age, 
survivors’, and disability insurance benefits were auto- 
matic. No one needed to apply for them. 


Beginning in January, 1959, the social security tax for 
both employes and employers increased from 2% percent 
to 21% percent. 


Also beginning with 1959 earnings, the tax on self-em- 
ployed persons rose from 334 percent to 334 percent, 
(This increase does apply to the tax on 1958 self-employ- 
ment earnings, due in 1959.) 


After this year, annual earnings up to $4,800 will be 
subject to the social security tax and will be creditable 
toward social security benefits. Formerly, only the first 
$4,200 of earnings in a year were taxable and counted 
toward social security benefits. As a result of this change, 
the maximum monthly retirement benefit will eventually 
be $127 for a single retired worker and $190.50 for a 
worker and wife 65 or over. 


The new amendments for the first time make it possible 
for dependents of disabled workers to get social security 
benefits. 

Disability insurance benefits have been payable to dis- 
abled workers 50 to 65 years of age since July, 1957. 
These disability insurance benefit payments are equal in 
amount to the monthly old-age insurance benefit the 
worker would receive if he were already 65 years of age. 


Under the new amendments, the disabled person’s de- 
pendents will also be paid the same benefits they would 
receive if he were 65 and drawing benefits as a retired 
worker. Payments can be made to any of his children 
who are under age 18, or who have been totally disabled 
since before their 18th birthdays ; and to his wife, regard- 
less of her age, if she has in her care children who are 
eligible for these dependents’ benefits. If there is no child 
in the family eligible for benefits, the wife of a disabled 
person can qualify for benefits when she reaches 62. 

More than 200,000 disabled workers aged 50 to 65 are 
receiving monthly disability insurance benefits. It is esti- 
mated that about 180,000 dependents of disabled workers 
are eligible for the new dependents’ payments beginning 
with the month of September, 1958. Before these pay- 
ments can start, however, applications for the dependents’ 
benefits must be filed with social security district offices. 


The Cold War’s Economic Course 


“As things are now going, the West is losing and the 
Communists are winning the contest in the under-devel- 
oped countries,” Walter Lippmann observed in his column 
in the New York Herald Tribune, January 1, 1959. 

“The central reason is that the advanced and industrial- 
ized Western countries of North America and Western 
Europe and Australasia are growing richer while the un- 
der-developed countries, outside the Communist orbit, 
remain in dire poverty and in so far as they are advanc- 
ing, are moving very slowly. It is in this factual situa- 
tion, it is in this soil, that communism is expanding. For 
the Soviet Union has succeeded in demonstrating that 
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there is a way, though harsh and cruel, by which a coun- 
sry can be raised by its own bootstraps. . . . 

“For communism, as practiced in the Soviet Union, 
has proved that if the leaders are powerful enough and 
ruthless enough, the capital required for the new tech- 
nology can be extracted from the work and the sacrifices 
oi the people themselves. 

“The tyranny of Stalin and of Mao is in its essence 
the method of capital formation of a backward people 
hich does not have access to the capital markets of the 
richer countries. Therefore, to avert Stalinism of one sort 
or another in the under-developed countries, it is impera- 
tive that the West provide and lend the capital needed 
for the transition from backwardness to the modern tech- 
nology. If the richer nations will not or cannot do this, 
they must expect in the end to lose the contest for in- 
fuence, which we call the cold war. 

“Let us be warned that while it is imperative and es- 
sential to maintain the balance of military power, Com- 
munist expansion in the under-developed countries can- 
not be contained by military means. If any one doubts 
this, let him look at Iraq, which on the map is protected 
from the Soviet Union by the containing wall of Turkey 
and Iran. Yet it is obvious that Iraq cannot be protected 
against communism merely by standing firm in Turkey 
and Iran.” 


Can Inflation Be Controlled? 


“There is . . . no simple control device by which a long- 
term rise in the general level of prices may be prevented,” 
Harold G. Moulton, president-emeritus of the Brookings 
Institution, writes in a book, Can Inflation Be Controlled? 
(Washington 6, Anderson Kramer Associates, 1958. 
$4.95). “Moral suasion is not an effective instrument of 
control.” The forces making for inflation discussed in 
the book “are an inherent part of the private enterprise 
system.” 


“While one may hold out little hope for stable prices 
over the years ahead, the essential requirements for con- 
tinued prosperity and price stability may be succinctly 
stated. As Brookings Institution studies of /ncome and 
Economic Progress have shown, the gains accruing from 
technological advances should be divided three ways: 
(1) a portion should go to labor in the form of wage in- 
creases—as reward and as incentive; (2) a portion should 
yo to business managers and stockholders—as reward 
and to provide funds for further expansion; and (3) a 
portion should, by means of lower prices, accrue to the 
general public—which includes farmers and those engaged 
in service and professional activities as well as the labor 
population as a whole. 


“Only as all groups in the body politic share in the 
gains of technological progress will maximum market 
possibilities be realized. The best long-run interests of 
bor will be served by demanding something less than 
the total gains from technological improvements. The 
best long-run interests of management will be furthered 
by passing along to the consuming public, whenever pos- 
ible, some of the benefits of progress, through the medi- 
um of lower-priced products. Such a gradual but pro- 
gressive reduction in industrial prices would not constitute 
adepressing factor. Rather, by sustaining and increasing 
lass purchasing power and relieving the pressure on agri- 
tulture, it would be a continuing stimulant to further ex- 
pansion.” 
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The U. S. Abortion Problem 


M. F. Ashley Montagu in his introduction to Abortion 
in the United States, a report of a conference sponsored 
by the Planned Parenthood Federation of America, New 
York, estimates that yearly “in the vicinity of between 
half a million and a million women . . .” go to abortionists. 

We are reminded by Dr. Montagu that “abortion is 
not solely a medical and a legal problem.” The problem is 
a human one. G. Lotrell Timanus, a physician described 
as an “abortionist,” testifies as follows: “From my ex- 
perience, it seems to me that the difficulty lies mostly 
with the fact that the average unwillingly pregnant woman 
does not know what to do or where to turn. There is no 
place available where she can air her situation comfortably 
arid quietly and confidentially. Her only resource at 
present is to go to a local physician, and, under present 
standards, he is afraid to even look at her. He has no 
place to send her. He has no recommendations to make 
to her. So, consequently, she goes to an abortionist.” 

What should society do about such problems? In an 
attempt to answer forty-three men and women convened 
at Arden House for six three-hour sessions over a week- 
end in April, 1955, and later most of the group met at 
the New York Academy of Medicine for a full day. 
These deliberations were preceded by the formation of a 
steering committee appointed by the PPFA’s Medical 
Committee and Council representing viewpoints from 
medical, legal, social, demographic and other fields. Only 
illegal and therapeutic abortions were discussed. 

The report of the group is Abortion in the United 
States and is edited by Mary Steichen Calderone, M.D., 
medical director of PPFA (New York, Hoeber-Harper, 
1958. $5.50). 


Abortion in the United States contains a chapter on 
“Abortion in the Scandinavian Countries” which is pre- 
sented as an alternative social pattern to that of the 
United States where, it is stated, “neither rape nor incest, 
even in a very young girl, nor any other humanitarian or 
social reason is ground for abortion.” Chapters 4, 5, 6 
and 7 deal with legal aspects of abortion, with illegal and 
therapeutic abortion, and with other aspects of the prac- 
tice in the United States. 


Statistical studies have established, so the late Dr. Al- 
fred C. Kinsey reported, that among single white females 
the largest incidence of premarital pregnancies (about 
12 per cent) occurs among those women who did not go 
leyond high school. “For the single women who go in- 
to college or beyond, about 10 per cent ultimately become 
premaritally pregnant, but this usually occurs at later 
ages.” The figures also indicated that “nearly 95 per cent 
of all the pre-marital . .. pregnancies for college-educated 
women resolved before marriage result in induced abor- 
tion, as against a somewhat smaller percentage in those 
women who never went beyond high school.” 

Statistics for Negro women obtaining abortions indi- 
cate a much lower rate. 

How about the influences of religion? Dr. Kinsey re- 
ports that “the highest frequency of marital pregnancy 
in both the Protestant and Jewish groups comes among 
the more devout members of those two groups. The 
highest frequency of abortion occurs in the least devout.” 
Dr. Kinsey said that his measure of “devoutness” satis- 
ties nobody, “but it is the best we have been able to arrive 
at. In Protestant groups it depends partly upon the 
frequency with which they attend church and the frequen- 
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cy with which they engage in other church activities. 
Among Jewish groups it less often depends upon the 
frequency of attendance at the synagogue, but depends 
primarily upon the extent to which they observe ortho- 
dox Jewish custom.” [The Roman Catholic data in the 
sample was “too small to yield reliable data on abortion.”’] 

The relationships between provision of contraceptive 
services and abortion are discussed in Chapter 8, “Abor- 
tion and Contraception.” Chapter 9 contains the text of 
the “Final Discussion” in which many of the main cur- 
rents of thought are pulled together. Chapter 10, “Report 
of the Statistics Committee,” deals with various reports 
on the incidence of abortion and concludes: “Taking in- 
to account the probable trend of the abortion rates since 
the interwar period, a plausible estimate of the frequency 
of induced abortion in the United States could be as 
low as 200,000 and as high as 1,200,000 per year... .” 

The Statement of the Conference makes up Chapter 11. 
It was noted by the specialists in obstetrics; psychiatry, 
public health, biology, sociology, forensic medicine, law 
and demography that “present laws and mores have not 
served to control the practice of illegal abortion. Rather, 
this has continued to an extent ignored or, perhaps, con- 
doned by a large proportion of the general public and 
even of the medical and legal professions.” 

Some recommendations of the Conference are reported 
below in brief form: 

“1. In view of the scarcity of reliable information con- 
cerning the whole abortion picture in the United States, 
medical, psychological, and social studies of the women 
seeking abortion should be undertaken to explore back- 
ground, motivation, mechanisms, and results... . 

“2. Consultation centers for women seeking abortion, 
modeled after the Scandinavian centers now in existence, 
should be established. . .. Such consultative centers would 
operate under joint medical and sociological auspices, 
perhaps through the sponsorship of state health and wel- 
fare departments. 

“3. It was recognized by the Conference participants 
that no scientific evidence has been developed to support 
the claim that increased availability of contraceptive 
services will clearly result in a decreased illegal abortion 
rate. The absence of such evidence, however, does not 
rule out the theoretical likelihood that it does. Therefore, 
it would be a constructive step if facilities for obtaining 
advice on contraception should be extended under medical 
supervision, to make such advice freely available to all 
who desire it... . 

“4. There should be encouragement, through early, 
continued, and realistic sex education, of higher standards 
of sexual conduct and of a greater sense of responsibility 
toward pregnancy. 

“5. Authoritative bodies such as the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, the 
American Law Institute, and the Council of State Gov- 
ernments should study the abortion laws in the various 
states and frame a model law that could, perhaps jointly, 
be presented to the states for their consideration to re- 
place existing statutes.” 

Finally, “the Conference recommends that the profes- 
sional organizations in the various fields of medicine, 
law, religion, sociology, and education should recognize 
the present importance and ramifications of the abortion 
problem in all its medical, legal, moral, and sociological 
aspects. Such professional organizations might then, by 
developing a body of informed opinion within their own 


ranks, be instrumental in developing a body of informed 
opinion among the citizens of this country, so that soly. 
tions to the abortion problem would be approached sober. 
ly, and in the most enlightened and democratic manner 
possible.” 


Minister Speaks to Liquor Industry 


The churches and citizens dominated by Puritanism, 
are treating persons in the alcoholic beverage industry as 
“second-class citizens,” Rev. John P. Mangrum, rector of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church at Mount Dora, Florida, 
said in an address before the delegates to the 9th annual 
convention of the National Licensed Beverage Association 
held at Atlantic City, November 10, 1958. 


Experience with prohibition showed, he said, that peo- 
ple “will continue to drink from any source that will pro- 
vide it,” and that gangsters will supply liquor if “good 
people” do not. 

“Don’t hide behind the scorn of the professional drys, 
If one denomination does not have need of you—except 
when it wants back-door contributions, extracted through 
implied blackmail about community fusses and local-option 
elections—you will find that the traditional Christian 
groups .. . want you and need you.” (New York Herald 
Tribune, November 11, 1958.) 


“Prayer in the Market Place” 


Once John W. Harms, executive vice-president of the 
Church Federation of Greater Chicago, could not “find 
a single comment about the invocation of prayer for 
secular occasions in any of the literature on worship then 
in use among clergymen.” Then the idea for a book was 
born. The title is quoted above (St. Louis, Bethany Press, 
1958. $1.75). 


What are the functions of “a chaplain in the market 
place”? Dr. Harms notes first of all that officers of church 
federations and councils and of other religious organiza- 
tions are increasingly called upon to perform some such 
function. 

“The chaplain should consistently function as a media- 
tor of God’s love, mercy, and justice, and not as a mouth- 
piece for partisan interests—for example, of a political 
party.” 

His great task is to try “to direct the vocational ex- 
periences of a secular occasion or association into a vital 
fellowship with God and to identify it with his purpose 
and judgment.” Dr. Harms gives nine brief statements 
elaborating this general task, one of which is, “Be brief.” 

Then follow many texts of prayers used on various oc- 
casions by himself and by about 35 other persons who have 
furnished texts. Dr. Harms once used the same prayer 
at a session of the Committee on Platform and Resolu- 
tions of the Democratic Party Convention as was used 
earlier at the 5th Ward Republican Organization 0! 
Chicago. Another prayer was used in a special city-wide 
service of worship at the time Negroes were making @ 
non-violent resistance to segregation in bus transportation 
in Montgomery, Ala. Still other texts are of prayers used 
to open and close radio station programs in Chicago. 

The major portion of the book consists of the actual 
prayers used on specific occasions. The book is dedicate! 
to the laymen and ministers who are called upon to pray 
in the market place. The yearning for divine blessing and 
guidance at these gatherings is resurgent, Dr. Harms 
writes. 
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